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Among the several noteworthy events in China during the 
last two years has occurred a surprising intellectual movement, 
so vigorous in character, so many-sided in interest, so eager in 
its search for novelty, so buoyant in its enthusiasm as to elicit 
for itself in some quarters the name of a veritable renaissance. 
It was precipitated at this time, no doubt, because of the 
conflux of events coming at the close of the Great War which 
aroused all classes particularly in the great cities to a conscious- 
ness of new forces sweeping through the world. But it has 
its roots farther back in the slow but steady development during 
the last twenty years of an intellectual class in China versed 
in modern science and in the affairs and culture of the Western 
world. It is one of the early explicit results of the gathering 
of forces within that growing body of students returned from 
Western lands, who more keenly than other members of their 
race, must bear within their own mental experience the 
intellectual conflicts inevitable when two great cultures meet. 

Since the Chinese Revolution of 191 1 it has been a type 
of student more highly trained in the learning of his own people 
that has come to the West for advanced study. This has 
tended to correct the earlier mistake of sending young students 
who became westernized at the expense of losing insight into 
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the meaning of their own civilization and so failed to function 
on their return. During the last five years this newer type of 
"returned student" has been coming back from France, 
England, Germany, and America. Equipped with the tools 
of new analytical methods it was inevitable that its representa- 
tives should look upon the immemorial traditions, customs, and 
institutions of their country in a manner impossible to their 
untrained confreres. Quite naturally, some of them came to 
join themselves in a common liberal program to rejuvenate 
and stimulate the thinking of their people. Through the pages 
of their chief periodical, La Jeunesse, they began to subject 
institutions and social habits of all sorts to searching criticism, 
translating pertinent Western articles, and discussing the 
classical ideals of the family and of the state from novel points 
of view. The work centered in the efforts of a group of young 
professors in Peking National University. Particularly did 
they concentrate on what was called the literary revolution, 
which was really a vigorous attack upon the older, difficult, 
literary forms, and the advocacy of the use of the vulgate or 
spoken tongue in all branches of modern Chinese literature. 
This bold move brought down upon the leaders the severe 
condemnation of the literati. The editors of one of their 
magazines were censured by the Ministry of Education. One 
of the professors was compelled to leave the university for a 
time in order to save the institution from too severe attack. 
The chancellor had to make a firm stand in defense of the 
reformers and to insist on the principles of impartiality, 
toleration, and intellectual freedom. 

The end of the European war came like the bursting of 
floodgates for the new culture movement. The defeat of 
Germany startled the nation, conservative Confucian scholars 
among the rest, into a realization that autocracy with its 
oppressions and unthinking obedience to authority was being 
condemned before the democratic consciousness of the world. 
The entire student class of the country was swept into the 
wave of a great hope that it might somehow have something 
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to contribute to reform in a new era. The result was striking. 
The vulgate tongue whose use had been derided and scorned 
by the classical scholars became the popular instrument not 
only in the magazines that issued from Peking National 
University but in a host of lesser periodicals that sprang up 
all over the country. Writers multiplied, students as well as 
teachers joining in the task of discussion, translation, and 
criticism. Attacks upon the old order became more fearless 
and outspoken. Criticisms began to reach down into the basic 
principles of Chinese life. The concept of filial piety was 
invaded and the question asked whether it is not a reciprocal 
relation in which the parents have proper obligations to their 
children as well as children to parents. Dissatisfaction was 
expressed with the aristocratic phases of Confucian teachings 
in other regards. Ideas of change, progress, and reconstruction 
were expounded, with whatever crudity and superficiality, 
over against the habitual ideals of stability and order. 

Into this agitation came yet another impetus. The 
decision of the Paris Conference with reference to Shantung 
hurled international questions into the forefront of the students' 
consideration. Why this defeat on the theater of world- 
relationships ? The students fixed the blame on three high 
officials at Peking. Then by parade, mass meetings, telegrams, 
popular agitation, and, lastly, universal strike they brought 
pressure to bear upon the central government to have them 
dismissed. By the time the merchants throughout the land 
joined the strike also and closed their shops, the government, 
fearing lest the forces of revolution be unloosed, yielded and 
dismissed the "traitors" from office. The result of this was 
to make the students conscious of themselves as a class and 
of their opinion as a potent factor in the affairs of the nation. 

One very striking fact in connection with this so-called 
"student movement" in its intellectual aspect was the arrival 
in China, almost at its inception, of Professor John Dewey, 
of Columbia University. Coming originally at the invitation 
of the Chinese government schools to lecture on educational 
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problems, he found himself called upon to speak to the youth 
of the nation in the ferment of a great patriotic agitation. His 
response to the situation was the presentation of the familiar 
philosophic principles for which he stands. In various ways 
he pointed out that circumstances of change and uncertainty 
are at once the occasion and the summons for the exercise of 
intelligent control in reforming conditions that are no longer 
serviceable. His careful unfoldment of the categories of his 
pragmatic logic seemed somehow to formulate the attitude for 
which the students were feeling in the midst of the new situation 
in which they found themselves. His lectures proved astound- 
ingly popular. He traveled in all the main cities of central 
and north China and whether he lectured on education, 
social philosophy, history of philosophy, logic, or more popular 
themes he was greeted everywhere by crowds of enthusiastic 
students. His thoughts were translated into the best modern 
Chinese and widely published in newspapers and periodicals 
throughout the country. 

Since its beginning the new culture movement has broad- 
ened remarkably. The number of new periodicals has been 
estimated to be between four and five hundred. La Jeunesse, 
the Renaissance, the Journal of the Young China Association, 
and the New Education are outstanding. The questions dis- 
cussed are more extensive than ever, dealing with the problems 
of population and labor, industrial reconstruction, the rail- 
roads, the Freudian psychology, militarism, freedom in love 
and marriage, the dramas of Ibsen, Hauptmann, and Shaw, 
coeducation, the emancipation of woman, translations from 
Kropotkin, Tolstoy, and other Russian writers, and attempts 
to analyze the inner meanings of bolshevism, syndicalism, 
socialism, and anarchism. Just within the last few months 
Bertrand Russell has come to Peking University at the invita- 
tion of the Chinese and his lectures on scientific and social 
philosophy are having their share of attention in the periodicals 
and newspapers. 
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It is probably too early adequately to estimate the bearing 
of this movement, briefly sketched above, upon religious 
thinking. There is something incalculable in the spread of 
ideas. They may be effective in determining action in their 
own behalf; or they may be chiefly instrumental in evoking 
other and different conceptions. But one thing is certain. 
The new tendencies among the student classes in China today 
cannot be ignored. The group concerned may be small, but 
it is the class which more than any other is responsible for 
working out and shaping the new concepts, economic, political, 
social, and religious, in terms of which the most constructive 
thinking of the future must go forward. For those who are 
sincerely interested, therefore, in religious values in modern 
China, reflection on the religious bearings of the new culture 
movement will not be a matter of indifference. 

So far as the original leaders of the movement are con- 
cerned, no particular program for religious reconstruction has 
been put forward other than that of stressing the necessity 
of critically examining any and all religious teachings before 
acceptance. This has given a negative turn to many of such 
articles as they have devoted to religion amid the press of 
many interests, and has caused the movement to be character- 
ized in some quarters as irreligious. The essay of Chancellor 
Tsai Yuen-pe'i which assimilates religion to a form of the 
aesthetic interest reminds one of Santayana's type of aesthetic 
naturalism where religion becomes essentially the poetry of 
the spirit. The reproduction of arguments from Haeckel's 
philosophy of monistic materialism seems to sound a hostile 
note. But it is doubtless an exaggeration to declare that the 
new culture movement is irreligious or anti-religious. The 
truth seems to be that the interest in the subject is of an 
objective philosophical type rather than a concern with the 
problems of cult and organization. The tendency is in the 
direction of massing an amount of material from many sources 
(four great religions of the world face each other in China, be 
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it remembered) for the purpose of comparison in order to sift 
out a rational basis for religion. It is the interest of the scholar 
who seeks a coherent view for intellectual satisfaction. 

That this attitude is bound to have its effect upon the 
student class in China is certain. The way of criticism and 
examination is always interesting to the young and particularly 
so in a world where there is much that is criticizable. We may 
expect therefore that the categories of the philosophy and 
psychology of religion will have to be reckoned with more and 
more by those who seek to deal with students in religious 
matters. Not only so, but the emphasis of the movement on 
social reconstruction will also have an effect on the conception 
of the function of religion. The influence of the new ideas 
comes out very well in the following list of questions which 
was prepared by the Christian Chinese students in Columbia 
University for a series of forums on religion. The questions 
were formulated by going over a large number of the new 
periodicals from China and so reflect, in a measure, the issues 
raised in connection with Christianity in the student mind: 

Is religion necessary at all ? Will not education and the general 
enlightenment of a community gradually eliminate religion from society ? 
Cannot the fine arts give to man satisfaction which religion is supposed 
to give ? In what way, if at all, is the morality of a community depend- 
ent on religion ? 

Does China need Christianity ? In what ways, if at all, are the 
native religions defective ? Is Christianity in a position to supplement 
the native religions ? What, in concrete, are some of the things that 
Christianity can do for the common people of China ? 

Is not Christianity retarding modern progress, especially progress in 
forming scientific habits in the solution of problems, by asking men to 
accept such statements in the Bible as the story of creation, the virgin 
birth of Jesus, and such creedal doctrines as trinity, resurrection, etc. ? 
Are not such practices in Christian churches as public prayer, sacrament, 
and baptism reactionary from the point of view of a scientific ordering 
of life? 

In face of the persistent missionary movement in China what should 
the Chinese people do ? How can the Chinese prevent the loss of ele- 
ments in Chinese civilization which, though "alien" to Christianity, 
seem desirable? How can the Chinese keep China free from those 
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Western denominational schisms which rose from historical reasons 
having little application in China ? 

The list is formidable. What strikes one about it is that 
most of the questions raised are not peculiar to China. They 
are of our age. They are simply being realized with fresh 
poignancy by the intellectual Chinese at this time because 
some of the implications of the impact of scientific culture are 
beginning to be felt. It becomes a practical question for the 
Christian teacher of Chinese students to know what attitude 
to take when he finds that such questions are really beginning 
to be seriously considered by them. There are three possi- 
bilities which seem to be open. 

1. The attitude of indifference. — The assumption is some- 
times made that young people naturally go through periods 
of doubt and questioning from which they bravely emerge 
after a while, so it is not necessary to take too seriously their 
raising such problems as the above. The wisdom of such a 
view is naturally questionable anywhere, but it is particularly 
so in dealing with the Chinese students of the present day. 
That it seems to work sometimes in America is due to the fact 
that the inquirer is carried along by the life within the church 
and affiliated institutions and comes to forget his intellectual 
questionings in the practical participation in the activities of 
his religious group. But in China the individual does not 
have that environing atmosphere of a strong organization. 
The student's questions are often startlingly naive and direct 
on that account. Indifference on the part of the teacher, or 
failure to deal with the question in relation to such scientific 
concepts as the student knows gives the impression either of 
ignorance or evasion. 

2. The attitude that the student needs instruction in dogmatic 
apologetics. — If this is found incongruous and ineffective in 
dealing with college and university students in America it is 
all the more so in approaching such students in China. Where 
the spirit of free inquiry is exalted, and the principles of the 
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experimental use of ideas are being set forth by one of the 
foremost exponents of the pragmatic logic, it is idle to attempt 
by any a priori procedure to convince really thoughtful students 
for any length of time. They will find more interesting 
intellectual stimulus in the discussions of their current periodi- 
cals than in their religious instruction. And if it is difficult to 
deal with students in missionary schools on this basis, the 
problem of making an adequate intellectual appeal to those 
outside is simply enormous. 

3. There remains the attitude of sympathetic co-operation.— 
This means the recognition of the fact that the matters raised 
are problems for open discussion rather than questions for 
which there are closed answers. It means that the teacher 
toils with the student to find an answer which will really satisfy. 
More widely, apart from the immediate problem of teacher 
and student, it means that the Christians of China who appre- 
ciate the masses of material that are being introduced into 
China by the new culture movement will co-operate to make 
the new knowledge significant for a timely interpretation of 
Christianity. If they really have faith in their religion they 
will not fear the outcome of subjecting it to any criticism, 
however drastic. They will welcome the comparison with 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Confucianism. They will reflect 
that if Bergson and pragmatism and neo-realism, have been 
found to furnish conceptions that are suggestive in handling 
the problems of political, social, and ethical reconstruction, 
they can be found to be no less suggestive for the reconstruc- 
tion of our religious thinking. And they, themselves, as being 
among those who most dearly cherish the values of the religious 
consciousness, will rejoice to have a share in working out the 
application. This last attitude is already effective in a group 
of well-educated Christians in Peking who have organized 
themselves together to do what they can to interpret Christi- 
anity for their fellows in terms of the knowledge of our modern 
age and in terms of the genius of the Chinese spirit. 



